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Science, Morals, Religion, and Culture 


“The plight of the theologian who desires to express Christian truth in terms of modern throught is indeed 

pitiable, but he must do the best he can with the material presented to him by.this itcoherent age. In the long 

run, this confusion of minds may be no disaster for Christian doctrine, for it4s plainly a challenge and an op- 
portunity to develop for the first time a philosophy from within Christianity itself.” 


The quotation from which we take our departure in this 
review of selected books is from W. R. Matthews, dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It appears in a very small volume 
published about three years ago? It is an arresting little 
treatise, drawing discriminatingly on contemporary phi- 
losophy and psychology. “We should indeed be defeated,” 
the author concludes, “if we trembled at every accretion 
of knowledge as a potential danger to the central affirma- 
tion of the Christian faith ” 

This issue of INFORMATION SERVICE is a continuation 
of our previous efforts to bring into one perspective a 
wide range of fact, belief, and opinion that bear on the 
vocations of the minister and the Christian educator in 
our time. 


The World of Moral Values 


Volume VI of the “Science and Culture Series” is an 
impressive tome bearing the title Moral Principles of Ac- 
tion No fewer than 34 scholars have contributed to it, 
including eminent philosophers, scientists, and theologians. 
Not all of them can be mentioned here. Ruth Anshen, 
who is author of the introductory and concluding chapters, 
lays the ground work for the symposium in a perceptive 
commentary on the Decalogue. “Our hearts are strangled,” 
she says, “by the complexity of existence, the excess of 
alternatives and the abstractness of human life. This is 
the bitter reality of our time... .” She concludes the 
series with a meditation on the Beatitudes. 

Professor Robert M. Maclver has an essay on “The 
Deep Beauty of the Golden Rule.” This quality consists 
in the fact “that instead of attacking the will that is in 
other men, it offers their will a new dimension. ... It 
bids you transcend your insulation, see yourself in the 
place of others, see others in your place. . . . It contains 
no dogma.” He cautions against seeking a solution of 
ethical problems in the golden rule: “The convicted crim- 
inal wants the judge to set him free.” But it affords a 
moral perspective. Few writers seem to have taken ac- 


1 The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century: An Essay on 
the Incarnation. New York, Oxford University Press, 1950. $2.00. 
o Palited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York, Harper & Brothers, 

2. $7.50. 
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count of this difference between relations of mutuality, to 
which the rule can be readily applied, and reciprocal, func- 
tional relations, like that of the judge and the criminal, 
where much insight is required. 

Professor Karl Jaspers, “existentialist” philosopher, 
discusses nature and ethics. (See p. 3 for an explana- 
tion of the term.) Nature is confronted either as kin to 
man, so that “in violating nature man violates himself,” 
or as material for exploitation by man. But even though 
he elects the former approach he is handicapped. “Knowl- 
edge is possible within limits only and remains capable 
of improvement ad infinitum. Man, however, must act— 
and sometimes immediately ; he cannot wait until all that 
can be known is known in fact.” Moreover, though with- 
in nature, man nevertheless finds himself standing against 
nature: ‘Being human begins with the violent subjuga- 
tion of nature in and outside himself. . . . Man goes his 
way between . . . being lost in nature and being lost in the 
corruption of nature.” Jaspers’ conclusion is that there 
can be “no ethics without God.” 

At the end of a historical survey of the philosophers’ 
quest of the “moral value of the contemplative life,” Pro- 
fessor Werner Jaeger makes this plea: “If our universi- 
ties really want to be what they ought to be, the regenera- 
tive force in human life, they must continue to provide 
a place for the ideal and the moral value of the contempla- 
tive life.” 

The continually recurrent issue over “relative and ab- 
solute values” is discussed at some length by Professor 
Karl Von Fritz. The upshot is the relegation of the issue 
as an “either-or” matter: “That there is a hierarchy of 
human values and that a knowledge of and insight into 
the highest values of human life are not immediately 
given to anyone does not mean that there is a hopeless 
contradiction between different values and value systems 
so that one has to make an arbitrary choice between them. 
It means merely that the lower values are limited in their 
validity by the higher ones.” 

Professor F. S. C. Northrop of “East and West” fame 
takes up the much debated question of the criteria of 
ethical validation, and comes out firmly on the naturalistic 
side of the argument. 
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The objectivity of moral values is maintained by Dean 
Liston Pope: “in short, there must be objective references 
beyond human desires or social relations, in order to vali- 
date the goodness of one’s preference or to establish bind- 
ing standards of moral obligation.” This position is de- 
veloped in a broad context of inquiry into personality, 
culminating in the necessity for faith: “faith in some 
cause, in some person, in some objective values out be- 
yond oneself, in God.” 

Professor H. R. Niebuhr expounds a “relational” 
theory of value. The gist of the matter is disclosed in this 
passage : 

“Although Christian and Jewish theologies have often 
identified themselves in their value thinking with objec- 
tive and spiritualistic theories of value, relational value- 
theory is much more compatible with their fundamental 
outlook and much more in line with the realism of their 
reverence for being. Its relativism, when recognized, 
agrees with their concern that relative things should be 
kept relative and never confused with the transcendent 
absolute. Its realism, that is, its solid founding of value 
on the nature of being, agrees with their conviction that 
the starting point of all inquiry lies in the recognition of 
that which is.” 

Ierich Fromm propounds a thoroughly naturalistic the- 
ory of conscience, opposing the “humanistic” to the “au- 
thoritarian” conscience. “Humanistic conscience is the 
expression of man’s self-interest and integrity, while au- 
thoritarian conscience is concerned with man’s obedience, 
self-sacrifice, duty, or his ‘social adjustment.’”” Result: 
“No power transcending man can make a moral claim 
upon him. Man is responsible to himself for gaining or 
losing his life.” 

In a profound discussion of morality in international 
relations Professor Richard McKeon distinguishes two 
approaches to moral problems: the “morals of discovery 
and analysis,” and the “morals of conversion and insight.” 
He depicts the resulting crises in moral theory and in 
moral action. “The problem of the relation of science to 
conduct, in smaller communities as well as in the world 
community, is and always has been the problem of how 
people who have different rational justifications for their 
actions—whether the principles of their justification are 
derived from some faith, or express some interest, or fol- 
low from some conception of right and justice—can come 
to agreement for different reasons on a common course of 
action.” 


Professor Robert Ulich, writing on ethics and educa- 
tion, voices this lament: “It is one of the deepest calami- 
ties of our time that the majority of our educators have 
lost contact with the religious and philosophical traditions 
which give testimony to the ideas which have made man 
capable of growing from the state of fear and suspicion 
into a state of more mature relations with the human and 
natural universe.” 

Professor George Sarton discourses on science and 
morality and credits science with important substantive 
contributions in the realm of moral values. He is at pains 
to say, however, as some, hut not all. of his fellow scien- 
tists have recognized, that “in spite of all its virtues sci- 
ence alone cannot give meaning to our life. Science by 
itself is not culture, though it is an essential part of it... . 
Science without wisdom is a poor thing, and technique 
without wisdom is poorer still.” 

Professor Theodore M. Greene, in a keen analysis of 
the mentality and métier of the artist, points to his “natu- 
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ral historical orientation,” which, in the thoughtful artist 
is accompanied by “an unusual sensitivity to the univer- 
sals, spiritual as well as physical, which manifest them- 
selves to him at every level of sensitive awareness—in all 
specific instances of sensory quality, in all individual 
things, in every person and every historical event and sit- 
uation.” In a striking generalization Mr. Greene says, 
“Science analyzes reality for us revealing its structure 
and enabling us to control it for our security and com- 
fort, but science as such is neither interested in values nor 
qualified to discover or assess values. .. . It is only the 
artist who can bring home to us with imaginative power 
and emotional poignancy the fusion of universals and par- 
ticulars in nature and human nature by creating works of 
art which simultaneously exemplify, symbolize, and ex- 
press this fusion in their own rich artistic individuality.” 

An illuminating account of the “covenant” ethics of Old 
Testament prophecy is given by Professor James Muilen- 
burg. Professor Charles H. Dodd expounds New Testa- 
iment ethics in its eschatological framework. The orienta- 
tion of the ethics of the Gospels is to the Kingdom of God. 
He cuts through the long arguments, precipitated in part 
by Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus, over the 
time reference of Jesus’ “absolute” precepts: “That the 
ideal here presented is never to be completely realized by 
men in this world is clear. Yet it is also clear that it can 
be realized in some measure upon every level of human 
action.” What we are concerned with is “the quality and 
direction of action” which is to “conform with the divine 
standard.” 


Science and Religion 

When a scicntist discusses religion he is likely to offend 
either his fellow scientists, his religious friends, or both. 
Professor Edmund \W. Sinnott, noted biologist and dean 
of Yale’s Graduate School, has performed the task with 
distinction.* He makes no fanciful claims for science, and 
his observations about religion are informed and discrimi- 
nating. He cites W. T. Stace’s definition of religion (in 
the book referred to below) as “the hunger of the soul for 
the impossible, the unattainable, the inconceivable.” Also, 
Gordon Allport’s statement: ‘A man’s religion is the au- 
dacious bid he makes to bind himself to creation and to 
the Creator. It is his ultimate attempt to enlarge and to 
complete his own personality by finding the supreme con- 
text in which he rightly belongs.’ 

The illusion of the primacy of the rational is summarily 
disposed of: “the essential fact remains that most of our 
attitudes and reactions are not the result of reason, of 
taking logical thought about them, but spring directly 
into consciousness through the natural qualities of our 
minds, molded by conditioning and experience. . . . The 
unreasoned assurance, the immediate, instinctive feeling, 
is the fundamental fact.” Nor is intelligence an ultimate 
resource: “From Socrates to John Dewey there have been 
many to insist that if we but knew the right, we perforce 
would follow it. Life, alas, is not so simple, and experi- 
ence has shown that this conclusion, however natural, is 
wrong.” Religion has no claim to “omniscience” but it 


plays a unique role in “making contact with realities in-. 


accessible by any other means.”” It may be noted that this 
does not make religion in any sense a rival of science or 
an authority in the field of empirical fact, which belongs 


wo Roads to Truth: A Basis for Unity under the Great Tra- 
dition. New York, The Viking Press, 1953. $3.50. 

4 The Individual and His Religion. New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. $2.50. 
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to science; rather it gives religion its own authentic 
function. 


Science plays an altogether different role. “It is hard- 
headed, tough-minded, objective. It deals with facts that 
can be established, not with beliefs, opinions, faiths, and 
all the vague guesswork that occupied men’s thinking for 
so long. The data it accumulates are dial readings, meas- 
urements, equations, and other quantitative facts deter- 
mined through experiment or observation. These are in 
the public domain and freely open to confirmation or dis- 
proof by anyone who has the wit to try.” But if the query 
relates to something outside the phenomenal world—to 
the idea of God, for example—science has nothing affirm- 
ative to say, “Spiritual truths, the objectives that religion 
seeks to gain, it has no means to comprehend. . . .” Never- 
theless Sinnott insists: “There can be no fenced-in pre- 
serves, . .. no fields where truth is held to be so fully 
known that further seeking of it is forbidden.” 


“Time and Eternity” 


This is the title of Professor W. T. Stace’s “essay in 
the philosophy of religion,”’® which is a welcome sequel 
to his much discussed article, “Man Against Darkness,” in 
the «ltlantic Monthly for September, 1947. He notes that 
the article brought him much criticism as an atheistic pro- 
nouncement, but he calls it an “affirmation of naturalism.” 
The significant point is that the present essay is prefaced 
by a reiteration of the naturalistic position: “For I do not 
in this book retract naturalism by a jot or a tittle. On the 
contrary, I reaffirm it in toto. But I endeavor to add to 
it that other half of the truth which I now think natural- 
misses.” 

What is affirmed in Stace’s philosophy is the reality of 
two orders which are distinct—one might say, perhaps, as 
matter and energy are distinct—but each of which in some 
sense apprehends the other. The eternal order, when 
through mystical experience it is apprehended, makes its 
impact on the temporal order. “It is one and the same 
human consciousness which experiences both the temporal 
or natural world and that eternal and infinite order which 
is disclosed in mystical illumination. Thus this identity 
of eternity with a temporal moment is an actual experi- 
enced fact, and this fact is what is metaphorically repre- 
sented by the image of intersection.’ God is both Being 
and non-Being, the affirmative aspect belonging to the 
realm that mysticism reveals, and the negation to the con- 
ceptual world of the intellect. The “light” that religion 
seeks “is not a light which can be found at any place or 
time. It is not somewhere. It is the light which is nowhere. 
it is ‘the light which never was on sea or land.’ ” 

“All propositions about God,” says Stace, “‘are false, if 
they are understood literally. This will apply to the propo- 
sition ‘God exists’ as well as to any other. It will also 
apply to the proposition ‘God does not exist.’ God is above 
both existence and non-existence.” Again, “God is known 
by faith, not by reason. But faith does not mean blindly 
believing propositions for which there is no evidence, or 
which are contrary to the evidence. It is degraded, when 
so conceived, into superstition or mere pig-headedness. 
Faith and intuition are one and the same thing.” 

Stace’s formulation, if accepted, would go far toward 
clearing up the confusion over the relation of science and 
religion. (Even in Sinnott’s book, supra, some readers will 
have difficulty with the two uses of the word “truth.”) 
Stace poses the question “In what sense, then, do we have 


° Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1952. $3.00. 
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truth, whether in the artistic or the religious sphere? And 
he answers, “Truth, I suggest, means the sense or feeling 
of revelation. .. . But the words truth and revelation are 
likely to suggest to us that what is revealed is some true 
proposition. We have to avoid this error. What is revealed 
—in the religious case at any rate—is God, not a proposi- 
tion about God. And that God is the Truth means that He 
is the content of revelation.” 

It appears that up to a point Stace agrees with Karl 
Barth and the neo-orthodoxy: God is “absolutely other,” 
in the conceptual sense. But the “non-relevance” of revela- 
tion to the practical sphere he would have none of. 


Paul Tillich’s Theology Appraised 


Inaugurating a series of books to be known as the Li- 
brary of Living Theology, two theologians, Professors 
Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, have pub- 
lished a symposium on the works of Professor Paul Til- 
lich of Union Theological Seminary.® Almost simultane- 
ously with its appearance Tillich’s latest volume, the Terry 
Lectures at Yale for 1953, came from the press.’ We shall 
examine both books because of the unique place Tillich 
now holds in Protestant thought. He is radical in his ap- 
proach to theological problems, but he stands in the classi- 
cal Protestant tradition, and “the best traditions make the 
best rebels.”” (Labeled neo-orthodox, he once said, “Neo, 
but not orthodox!) 

The library volume contains 14 critical essays, Tillich’s 
reply, a few pages of the latter’s “autobiographical reflec- 
tions,” and a bibliography of this eminent theologian’s 
writings. The editors call Tillich “pre-eminently an apostle 
to the skeptics, the ‘intellectuals,’ and the disillusioned of 
our era,” and the “intellectuals.” they remind us, “are only 
those who feel more deeply and more coherently what the 
masses obscurely feel.” 

Professor Walter M. Horton explains that Tillich is 
“not a supernaturalist” ; that is to say, in his thought the 
Divine “does not inhabit a transcendent world above na- 
ture, it is found in the ‘ecstatic’ character of this world, 
as its transcendent Depth and Ground.” He opposes Barth 
with respect to the latter’s negative attitude toward mys- 
tical experience. He stands “on the boundary” between 
Barth and Ifenry Nelson Wieman; between American 
theological empiricism and the dialectical theology of the 
Continent ; between Protestantism and Catholicism. 

The broad sweep of Tillich’s thought is indicated by 
Professor Theodore M. Greene: “He rebukes the churches 
and the theologians for their perennial opposition to secu- 
lar effort and their repeated failure to incorporate valid 
secular insights into their thinking. He welcomes all the 
positive achievements of modern science (including depth 
psychology), modern art (even in its most tortured ex- 
periments), and modern philosophy (even when it is ex- 
plicitly unreligious or anti-Christian).” 

Professor Theodore Siegfried of Marburg analyzes 
Tillich’s position in a context of German thought, and by 
contrast with Karl Barth. “Barth has described his atti- 
tude to the world in a well known image. Before the 
brackets which enclose all life stand a plus and a minus 
sign with equal validity, so that no decision is possible. 
Judgment and grace bracket the whole of life without en- 
tering it concretely and without permeating it actually. 


® The Theology of Paul Tillich. Edited by Charles W. Kegley and 
Robert W. Bretall. The Library of Living Theology, Volume 1. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1952. $5.50. 

7 The Courage To Be. By Paul Tillich. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $3.00. 
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History is not able to receive the transhistorical, In a per- 
manent struggle with this attitude, Tillich, in spite of his 
acceptance of the dialectical No, insisted on the openness 
of reality generally, and of history especially, for the 
transcendent, in judgment and grace.” Later, Siegfried 
says, “Tillich develops a theology of regeneration over 
against a theology of eternal crisis.” 

Tillich’s “method of correlation,’ which is one of his 
distinguishing marks, is explained by Professor George 
F. Thomas. The correlation is between “questions” raised 
by philosophy—or by the theologian as philosopher—by 
way of analysis of the human situation, and “answers” 
supplied by theology and derived from the Christian mes- 
sage. At this point we may best refer to Tillich’s own 
analysis, in his Systematic Theology, upon which contribu- 
tors to the symposium have drawn heavily.* Says Tillich 
(p. 181): 

“In using the method of correlation, systematic theology 
proceeds in the following way: it makes an analysis of the 
human situation out of which the existential questions 
arise, and it demonstrates that the symbols used in the 
Christian message are the answers to these questions. The 
analysis of the human situation is done in terms which to- 
day are called ‘existential.’ ”” Earlier in the same work (p. 
23) he explains this “existential” concept in these words : 

“The attitude of the theologian is ‘existential.’ He is in- 
volved—with the whole of his existence, with his finitude 
and his anxiety, with his self-contradictions and his de- 
spair, with the healing forces in him and in his social 
situation.” 

Mr. Thomas notes (and takes exception to) Tillich’s 
insistence that God is not “a Being” and cannot be said 
to “exist” as human persons exist. More about this pres- 
ently. 

Professor David E. Roberts, expounding Tillich’s doc- 
trine of man, says: “Man, so conceived, is continuous with 
nature ; for individualization characterizes everything that 
exists. But he is also discontinuous with nature, for in him 
alone does individualization reach the level of ‘personality,’ 
and participation reach the level of ‘communion.’ ”’ 

Space limitations prevent further reference to these 
highly significant essays, except to quote Columbia’s Pro- 
fessor John Herman Randall, Jr. “Paul Tillich seems to 
me not only the ablest Protestant theologian of the present 
day, but also by far the most persuasive exponent of the 
philosophy of existentialism, and, what is more to the 
point, a real contributor to the present-day revival of 
metaphysical inquiry.” 

We note only two comments in Tillich’s “Reply”: “A 
world of conflicts would have been avoided if theology 
had been prevented from interfering with science on the 
scientific level, and if science had been prevented from in- 
terfering with theology on the theological level.” “... I 
have fought supranaturalism from my early writings on, 
not in order to support naturalism but because I tried to 
overcome the alternative between naturalism and supra- 
naturalism. I still hold emphatically to this position which 
could be called self-transcending or ecstatic naturalism.” 


Tillich on “Courage” 


Courage, Tillich explains in Courage To Be, is self- 
affirmation “in spite of”—that is, in philosophic terms, in 
spite of the ever-present threat of non-being. He cites 
Luther’s writing as illustrative. “Again and again he uses 
the word trotz, ‘in spite of.’ In spite of all the negativities 


8 Volume 1. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. $5.00. 
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which he had experienced, in spite of the anxiety which 
dominated that period, he derived the power of self-affir- 
mation from his unshakable confidence in God and from 
the personal encounter with him.” Tillich has made much 
use of depth psychology, but he gives no support to the 
secular psychiatric notion of self-acceptance on the basis 
of the negation of guilt. “The healing helper who tried 
to convince his patient that he was not really guilty would 
do him a great disservice. He would prevent him from 
taking his guilt into his self-affirmation. . . . Religion asks 
for the ultimate source of the power which heals by ac- 
cepting the unacceptable, it asks for God.” 

Tillich’s radical theological thinking takes directions 
which can only be startling to many, but with which stu- 
dents of contemporary Christian thought need to be fami- 
liar. For example, he says: 

“The popular belief in immortality which in the Western 
world has largely replaced the Christian symbol of res- 
urrection is a mixture of courage and escape. It tries 
to maintain one’s self-affirmation even in the face of one’s 
having to die. But it does this by continuing one’s finitude, 
that is one’s having to die, infinitely, so that the actual 
death never will occur. This, however, is an illusion and, 
logically speaking, a contradiction in terms. It makes end- 
less what, by definition, must come to an end. The ‘im- 
mortality of the soul’ is a poor symbol for the courage to 
be in the face of one’s having to die.” 

Again, he says, “There are no valid arguments for the 
‘existence’ of God, but there are acts of courage in which 
we affirm the power of being, whether we know it or not. 

. Absolute faith and its consequence, the courage that 
takes the radical doubt, the doubt about God, into itself, 
transcends the theistic idea of God.” 


“The Significance of Man” 


That staunch defender of personalism, Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, has put the fruit of his long academic labors 
into a book which embodies the essence of the personalist 
philosophy in its Christian form.’ For him the roots of 
this philosophy go back as far as Heraclitus, and he sees 
it as a golden thread on which the most precious beads 
of Western thought have been strung. His book presents 
a rugged theistic faith informed by a noble conception of 
the person—the ultimate locus of creative power. 


He notes that in the face of vanishing concepts and 
frames of reference science has had recourse to the no- 
tion of “fields of force or energy.” He would have us “as- 
sume the soul of man to be a field of force in which certain 
spiritual events take place, like the birth of genius, or the 
conquest of evil will, or wrong desire, or vicious appetite 

.. a field in which the Supreme Creative Spirit, trans- 
cending time and space, can manifest its activities.” Again 
he says, “Whenever in experience we have a reality that 
has to do with a temporal order we must have a person 
who is a part of that reality... . So far as actual knowl- 
edge can go there is but one example of perdurance 
through change and that is the person.” 

Yet there is a vigorous polemic in the book against some 
current theological assumptions. Take this, for example: 
“We are not forced to a choice between the reality of 
matter and the reality of selfhood. And why not? Be- 
cause you, the person, are as much a part and parcel of 
nature as anything created.” Or this: “The sharp dichoto- 
my of the world into two parts, one of Nature and the 


®The Person or the ae a of Man. Los Angeles, The 


Ward Ritchie Press, 1952 
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other of Grace, while intended to increase the conscious- 
ness of sin, has had, historically, the opposite effect.” 
Again. in a rather startling passage, following an account 
of the limitations that beset human life, he says: 

“In the light of such considerations there is little use of 
inquiring about the prospects of immortality. .. . To have 
our present life and labors perpetuated to all eternity 
would, for the most of us, be the acme of boredom. Now 
and here we are filled with discontents and there is no 
peace. Misfortune, loss, disillusionment hem us in on 
every side. To think of this as everlasting would be to 
contemplate calamity. How can we change it? By reach- 
ing beyond time. By an act of faith which will make us 
a living part of the life-forces of time and eternity.” 


A Philosopher's Survey 


Professor Herbert \W. Schneider has published a unique 
volume on contemporary religion in America.'® He views 
it institutionally, in terms of moral and of intellectual re- 
construction, with respect to religious art and liturgy, and 
in terms of types of religious experience. He includes use- 
ful “exhibits” of documentary material. Also, readers of 
INFORMATION SERVICE will be interested to note, the text 
and tables of Study No. 10 in our series on Christianity 
and the Economic Order, “Social-Economic Status and 
Outlook of Religious Groups in America,” May 15, 1948, 
is included as an appendix, which puts it in a convenient 
and permanent form. 

The secular influence on religion is characterized in 
pithy sentences: “There is just enough edification in the 
Sunday papers, the radio, the movies to put the average 
conscience at ease when it accepts them as entertainment. 
. . . Noteworthy are better educated clergymen, more 
secular content in sermons, very secularized evening ‘serv- 
ices’ (practically entertainments), theatrical effects, re- 
views of current fiction, discussion of secular public prob- 
lems, vaguely ‘religious’ education in place of ‘Bible 
schools,” and a broader religious press.” There is, how- 
ever, “a general realization that religion is an important, 
if not basic element in the structure of our culture.” 

The church-state question is dealt with in a realistic, 
undoctrinaire fashion: ‘“The separation of church and 
state does not separate religion and politics, any more 
than the separation of school and theater separates edu- 
cation and art. . . . Religion claims, often, to take life 
‘whole,’ whereas other institutions are ‘partial.’ This may 
well be doubted. But certainly religion like government, 
now, more than in our recent past, affects or seeks to affect 
the whole of life.” 

The account of the influence, and later “rethinking,” 
of the social gospel is perceptive and balanced. Schneider 
thinks the frequently heard references to the “‘post-social 
gospel” period, and the like are misleading, for “the 
basic aims and efforts of Christianizing society are more 
deeply rooted than ever, and Christian politics is more 
realistic than ever.” In view of the not infrequent, though 
unintentional, caricaturing of that movement the author's 
characterization of it should be noted: “The central idea 
is that the redemption or salvation of mankind collective- 
ly, the regeneration of the social order, is the ultimate 
goal of religion.” (This “ultimate goal,” of course, al- 
ways included persons, but in a social context. ) 


10 Religion in Twentieth Century America. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1952. $4.25. Several aspects of Professor 
Schneider's survey were noted in a review appearing in our issue 
of March 21. However, the book calls for notice in the present 
context. 
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In his survey of intellectual trends the author notes 
especially the progress of the “new humanism”—‘sig- 
nificant in spite of its small numbers.” He makes this in- 
teresting comment: “To have religion without benefit of 
clergy is indeed getting it free if not easy, but the com- 
mon prejudice expressed by churchmen that such religion 
reflects a too ‘easy conscience’ is in most cases without 
foundation. The chief difficulty that confronts the ob- 
server is knowing where to draw the line between such 
religion and irreligion.” 

Schneider is impressed by the growing interest in liturgy 
in the Protestant churches, which is reflected in church 
architecture. At the other extreme are the “store-front” 
churches, the gospel missions and tabernacles where “sen- 
timental religious ballads flourish.” In short, “the medi- 
ocrity which characterized worship early in the century 
has given way to both the better and the worse. Whether 
there is a class distinction underlying these aesthetic ex- 
tremes is a moot question, which involves the general so- 
civlogy of art and education.” 

Religious experience in its various forms is observed 
critically, against the background of James’ Varieties. 
Schneider notes that “what has happened since the days 
of William James is that the religious phenomena which 
were then examined as vagaries of consciousness, have 
now become objective material for existential analysis. 
... How different the context of religion now! Religion 
is commitment, decision, faith, personal responsibility. To 
be religious is to take a serious part in historical decisions.” 
Pastoral and psychiatric counseling are much in evidence. 
Still more marked is the growth of group movements 
through which small groups “form intimate fellowships 
for mutual confession and encouragement.” 

Of the interest in mysticism, so difficult to define and 
characterize, the author says: “This traditional trait of 
pious and spiritual men and groups not to be afraid of 
fear, as so many of our secular, self-reliant organiza- 
tions have become, may turn out to be one of the great 
contributions of religion to twentieth-century American 
culture, and may continue to give vitality and importance 
to praying in the fear of the Lord.” 


Religion and Culture 


V. Ogden Vogt, in a book that, like Flewelling’s, is 
the fruit of lifelong study and reflection, has made a 
strong case for the cultural centrality of religion.’' His 
claim for it is no less than this: “It is the religion of any 
people which gives them political order and esthetic unity, 
and also that special kind of politics and the special quality 
of artistry distinctive of their society.” 

Vogt is intrigued by James Feibleman’s conception ( de- 
veloped in his The Theory of Culture) of an “implicit 
dominant ontology” lying deep in the subconsciousness of 
individuals, who share it with their fellows. He thinks 
Feibleman’s theory defective, however, in not recognizing 
that philosophy cannot become “dominant in a societal 
culture until its meanings are formed into the celebrations 
of a religious cult and the disciplines of a ritual inculca- 
tion.” 

But there are fighting words in this book, too. For ex- 
ample, “Today, in practice at least, the church rejects the 
man of humble mind who cannot clearly see the way but 
who purely seeks to know and lives a life that is brave and 
generous. Yet he is the one who possesses the heart of 


11 Cult and Culture. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
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religion. He is the judge, terrible and meek, who is con- 
demning the church to tragic disaster unless it turn to its 
own reformation.” Vogt would have Protestantism ‘“de- 
mand of all men, not that they accept certain beliefs, but 
that they perform certain profound and primary actions 
of mind and heart and will.” Another criticism: ‘The 
ordinary Protestant church is starved for beauty. It has 
not utilized the glorious voices of the arts for its com- 
munication, it has not cultivated the direct apprehensions 
of the world that lie in the paths of esthetic adventure. 
The offices of its sacraments are thin and its ceremonies 
unimaginative.” 

Some of our American traditions are in need of critical 
scrutiny: “We assume, thoughtlessly, that because in our 
nation state and church are separate functions and entities, 
therefore they have nothing to do with each other.” Again, 
the author says: “Incentives are more numerous than com- 
monly supposed. The hope of gain is certainly one of 
them, though often not the chief one.” The profit motive 
is not always central in people’s minds: “It is an unfairly 
low estimate of human nature to say that commerce can- 
not operate without it... . Gifted men, great scholars and 
scientists and teachers work without it.” 


Religion in American History 


\Willam Warren Sweet, one of the best known Ameri- 
ean church historians, has two books—a big one and a 
little one—on religion and culture in America. The larger 
volume® is a companion to his Religion in Colonial Amer- 
ica and brings his study down to 1840. It is a dispassionate 
account of the role in American life of the major religious 
groups and missionary movements. “If we define religion,” 
the author says, “as the ultimate passion which determines 
men’s attitudes-——and religion may well be so defined— 
then religion is a fundamental history-making force.” In 
particular, higher education in America was dominated by 
the churches at least until about a century ago. 

An interesting comment on American preaching is the 
following: “It is not an exaggeration to say that the best 
preaching in America during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century largely stemmed from Horace Bushnell, 
who was a prophet rather than a theologian. Though he 
wrote books on theological themes he had no theological 
definitions to defend.” His emphasis was not on Chris- 
tology but on the Christ of the Gospels, whom he exalted 
“as a living, pulsing, appealing personality.” 

Sweet accepts, in broad principle, Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s thesis that the “moving frontier and its reper- 
cussions upon the nation as a whole should be the central 
theme in American history,” as applicable during the 
period covered by this study. However, he notes that 
Turner’s preoccupation with economic factors prevented 
his giving adequate attention to religion. “Turner by- 
passed religion because he did not have sufficient knowl- 
edge of it to put it in its rightful place. And his principal 
disciples have followed his example. As one of his critics 
has stated, Turner hitched his star to a covered wagon and 
never unhitched.” 

In the smaller volume, containing the Southwestern 
University Lectures for 1947,1* Sweet illuminates some 
basic problems. Speaking of cultural pluralism, he specu- 
lates on what .\merica would be like if the present re- 
strictive immigration policy had been adopted at the be- 


12 Religion in the Development of American Culture. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. $3.50. 

8 American Culture and Religion. 
Methodist University Press, 1951. $2.50, 
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ginning. Largely homogeneous, not polyglot, he supposes. 
Then he adds, “Yet who is there among us who would 
have had things different from what they are in this re- 
spect, in spite of the almost insuperable problems which 
our population situation poses for us?” (One may surmise 
that quite a chorus of opposition would greet that sup- 
posedly rhetorical question if it were repeated on some 
platforms in America in 1953.) 

Left-wing Protestantism—that of the sects rather than 
of the state churches originating in Europe—has been 
chiefly influential in America. “All the great ideas for 
which democracy stands today—individual rights, free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly and of the press, the inherent right of self-govern- 
inent, and the separation of the church and state—are 
concepts which have come directly out of the left-wing 
phase of the Reformation and only indirectly out of its 
right-wing phase.” Sweet credits John Locke, in large 
part, with “passing on these left-wing Protestant ideas 
to Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and others of our 
constitutional fathers. They, in turn, were responsible for 
writing them into the fundamental law of the land.” 

In general the sects stressed a way of life rather than 
a creed or polity. They are exclusive, admitting to mem- 
bership ‘on the confession of a personal religious or con- 
version experience.” They represent the ideal of a “gath- 
ered” church, one that stands in opposition to the “world.” 

\ sect tends to grow into a church. “There is no better 
example of the process by which a sect develops into a 
church than that furnished by the Methodists. Although 
at the beginning Methodism was undoubtedly a sect 
movement, it has few sect characteristics today. .. . Meth- 
odism formerly stressed the poor men’s doctrines, holi- 
ness and conversion, but no longer are these doctrines 
preached in the best Methodist pulpits, although officially 
lip service is given to them.” (Mr. Sweet is a Methodist.) 


The Cultural Problem—A Catholic View 


Thomas P, Neill, professor of history at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, in the Gabriel Richard Lecture at De Paul Uni- 
versity for 1951, attacks the cultural problem incisively.™! 
He finds it resulting from the fact that about the middle 
of the 18th century “Christianity was pushed into the 
background, as one form of activity after another and 
one kind of thought after another was secularized.” This 
secularization, he characterizes in Christopher Dawson’s 
words as “a relatively modern and anomalous phenome- 
non.” He notes that the great anthropologist Malinowski 
has called religion the “very foundation of culture.” 

Neill deplores “modern man’s illegitimate love affair 
with the machine.” Moreover, he finds the “essence of 
totalitarianism” in the “rejection of the Christian theory 
of limited state authority.” 

To the churches of the several faiths—and he includes 
the synagogues—Neill attributes the hold which the Chris- 
tian view of man still has on “millions of Americans,” in 
spite of its abandonment by “our public school system, 
our literature, the movies, the radio” and other cultural 
media. But he pleads for revival of “the traditional dy- 
namic — or revolutionary, if the word be understood 
properly—role of religion toward culture.” 

Of the future he says, “Corporate life will be stressed 
as against individualist. This is an inescapable trend, 
whether it is palatable or not.” 


14 Religion and Culture. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951. $2.75. 
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Spiritual Problems in Literature 

A volume in the “Religion and Civilization Series” is 
devoted to exploration of contemporary literature from a 
spiritual viewpoint.!® The editor is Professor Stanley R. 
Hopper of Drew Theological Seminary. 

Art, says James Johnson Sweeney in the opening essay, 
is never a product of isolation. “Detachment from tra- 
dition” is fatal. In similar vein, Albert Solomon writes 
that “the nature of the poet is a perennial one; there is the 
consistency of intent to interpret man’s complex character, 
his relation to his fellow man, his living in the world, and 
his belonging to the universe of a divine and absolute 
meaning.” 

Horace Victor Gregory thinks that “between 1918 and 
the present moment the fiction of naturalism has died a 
natural death. . . . It is significant that in his old age 
Dreiser created a hero whose merits were derived from 
the Quaker heritage in which the American example is 
the figure of John Woolman.” 

This incisive comment is offered by the late Theodore 
Spencer: “There are two opposite kinds of cultural cli- 
mate which seem to be unfavorable to good drama; in 
one a set of values is too thoroughly and universally im- 
posed by education and authority, as in medieval Europe 
and in the USSR;; in the other, all values are seen to be 
possible, and, therefore, all acts forgivable, because their 
origins can be anthropologically or psychologically ex- 
plained. This last situation is the one into which our con- 
temporary intelligentsia is in danger of falling.” 

“The conflict,” says David Daiches, “between faith and 
reason, between religion and experience, is not the modern 
problem our contemporary writers have to solve. . . . The 
modern problem is to find a valid tradition with reference 
to which literary artists can pit their personality with 
poetic profit.” 

William Barrett, expounding existentialism, writes: 
“The sense of decadence haunts the nineteenth century, 
even at the moments of its most splendid optimism. There 
is a widespread uneasiness that life has lost its passion, in- 
tensity, and meaning; that there has been some secret 
decline in human vitality.” This points to the non-rational 
factors in existence. But, says Barrett, “One is not against 
reason, if one insists that the irrational is an inseparable 
part of life, and that it is precisely with the irrational 
parts of our heing that modern civilization fails to deal 
adequately. This so-called ‘anti-rational’ tendency in mod- 
ern philosophy has now had a long history, from Rous- 
seau to Bergson, Whitehead, and Heidegger in our cen- 
tury, and it embraces too many great names to be 
dismissed out of hand.” 

Amos N. Wilder thus summarizes his conclusions with 
respect to “Protestant orientation in contemporary poe- 
try”: “First, it is true that the larger part of the most 
significant poetry of today is ambiguous or heretical, if 
tested by our Christian tradition. But, secondly, such 
productions are offering a necessary criticism, correction, 
and protest. Thirdly, such productions when scrutinized 
more deeply surprise us, for we discover how far they 
are, after all, rooted in our religious tradition, witness 
to it, and in some cases move toward its fuller recovery.” 


The Life Eternal 
“The Case for Immortality” is the secondary title of 
‘3 Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature. Published 


by the Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Distributed by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. $3.00. 
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lesme Wynne-Tyson’s unusual book on the idea and the 
experience of eternal life.“° However, as in other books 
referred to in this review, there is something quite un- 
conventional in this author’s treatment of the theme. “The 
Spiritualists,” he writes, “may prove that life survives 
physical death, but that does not necessarily include the 
proof of life eternal with which this book is mainly con- 
cerned ; although it certainly does suggest that that which 
is not destroyed by burial or cremation may safely be con- 
sidered indestructible.” Further, “Confusing the appear- 
ance of man with the essence or reality of man, we have 
sought to claim for the appearance what can only reason- 
ably and actually be claimed for the abiding essence of 
man.” 


A great variety of documentary sources is drawn on, 
including Vedanta, The Book of the Dead, Zoroastrianism, 
the Upanishads, Buddhism, the Gospels, Islam, the Chris- 
tian Church, Theosophy, classical mysticism, psychological 
research. Here is a comment on the Buddhist ritual of 
burial: “There is no shadow of doubt as to the continuity 
of the essential life of the no longer visible friend. But 
it is not in this continuity that hope is placed. What is 
looked for, what is desired as earnestly as the Christian 
desires the orthodox geographical heaven, and the Mo- 
hammedan his Paradise, is the expansion of conscious- 
ness whereby man finds himself one with the source of 
Being.” 

Among the early Christian writers Origen is quoted as 
saying, “every soul has existed from the beginning . . . 
and comes into this world strengthened by the victories 
or weakened by the defeats of its previous life.” Like- 
wise Clement of Alexandria: “We were in being long 
before the foundations of the world; we existed in the 
eye of God, for it is our destiny to live in Him.” This 
conception of pre-existence manifestly is independent of 
self-conscious memory. 


Believing Americans 


Professor J. Paul Williams, whose book, The New 
lducation and Religion, put many of us in his debt, has 
published the results of a study of American religious 
groups and “non-ecclesiastical spiritual movements.”"? It 
is a bold venture since interpretation and necessary con- 
densation in this field always invite criticism from those 
concerned. The author’s intention to be accurate and fair 
is evident and his book should be useful in the classroom. 

At one point controversy is sure to arise. Williams is so 
aware of the inroads of secularism and the growth of a 
philosophic outlook uncongenial to traditional religion 
that he would, in a sense, capitalize this situation. “I see 
no escape,” he writes, ‘from the conclusion that, in the 
present world situation, America runs a grave danger 
from lack of attention to the spiritual core which is the 
heart of her national existence. If we are to avoid this 
danger, democracy must become an object of religious dedi- 
cation. Americans must come to look on the democratic 
ideal (not necessarily American practice of it) as the Will 
of God or, if they please, the Law of Nature.” This in- 
vites the stigma of “idolatry” from theologians who are 
concerned over the substitution of a secular faith for 
biblical religion. Williams’ defense of “indoctrination” 
in democracy will also start arguments. 


16 This /s Life Eternal. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 
3:75. 

What Americans Believe and How They Wership. New 
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With an impressive sense of fitness the author has de- 
voted several pages to the prophetic ministry of Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. As this review is written the news 
of Bishop McConnell’s death has just been received. To 
many it will not seem necessary to substitute the past tense 
for the present in the author’s account. The great church- 
man’s life continues as a present force. 


Essays on Christian Action 


The book of thirteen essays dedicated to Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and inspired by the Frontier Fellowship is uniquely 
instructive and interesting. The fellowship, successor 
to the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, has now trans- 
formed itself into Christian Action, with which our 
readers are familiar. The editor, Professor John A. 
Hutchison of Williams College, interprets the purpose 
and mood of the Fellowship in an introductory chapter 

1 “Two Decades of Social Christianity.” He presents 
a rationale for the general position of the group which 
is also a critique of the “social gospel” movement. The 


course between “conventional” religion, which it found 
individualistic and lacking in social sensitivity, and ‘‘utopi- 
an” liberalism, which it regarded as not only unrealistic, 
but unbiblical. 

In his criticism of the social gospel, Hutchison says 
that it “frequently maintained that if in obedience to the 
teachings of Jesus men would only love one another suf- 
ficiently, justice and law would become unnecessary. Such 
a view is not only theologically shallow, overlooking 
both the towering heights of the New Testament ideal 
of love and the abysmal depths of human evil; it is so- 
cially unrealistic. There is small likelihood that capital 
and labor, for example, will soon love each other and 
the whole community enough to dispense with the pursuit 
of laws which relate them to each other and to the whole 
community in some tolerable degree of justice.” 

To many this will seem more like a description of con- 
ventional individualistic Christianity against which the 
social gospel thundered. If the reader will turn immedi- 
ately from this statement to Reinhold Niebuhr’s com- 
ment (p. 242) he will find the contrast differently stated. 
Says Niebuhr: “The liberal Christian form of sensi- 
tivity overestimates the moral possibilities of man’s col- 
lective life while the more orthodox Protestant versions 
are usually overcome by a pessimistic over-emphasis on 
the evils in collective life, thus consigning it to the devil.” 
The essence of the social gospel has been the insistent 
application of a Christian ethical critique to the social 
structure as well as to personal lives. It was a direct 
attack on the notion that all would be well if people could 
be individually converted and so begin to “love one an- 
other.” The corrective of the social gospel outlook which 
is ably and significantly presented in this important volume 
would seem to be aimed at the social gospel’s too facile 
assumption that collective social and political action of a 
regulatory sort would subdue power lust and self-interest. 
As Niebuhr also says: “The problem of the application 
of the law of love to the collective relationships of man- 
kind contains within itself the whole question of the pos- 
sibility of a Christian social ethic.” 


At best, the issue is only partly resolved. Dean Pope 
in his essay says, “Use of the phrase ‘tlie Kingdom of 


18 Christian Faith and Social Action. Edited by John A. Hutchi- 
son. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $3.50. 


God on earth’ betrays the fact that the user is an outmoded 
liberal, either uninformed about recent trends or else stiff- 
necked and incurable.” He does not, we may assume, in- 
tend this as an indictment of every Christian every time 
he repeats the Lord’s Prayer. Yet there you are! 

The essays, all by competent interpreters of the Fel- 
lowship’s thought and purposes, deal with the following 
subjects, to which its attention has been directed: Two 
Decades of Social Christianity; The Christian Gospel 
and History; The Contemporary Cultural Crisis; The 
Church, in but not of the World; The Church Between 
East and West; The Foundation and Pattern of Christian 
Behavior; Towards a Contemporary Doctrine of Voca- 
tion; The Person in a Technical Society; Christian Lib- 
erty and Totalitarianism; Utopianism and Realism in 
Foreign Policy; Faith and Secular Learning; Can So- 
cial Problems Be Solved?; Christian Faith and Social 
Action. Mr. [Hutchison and the scholars who have col- 
laborated with him have produced a book that no one 
interested in Christian ethics can afford to miss. 


“Our Bishops Speak” 


This is the title of an invaluable source book’ contain- 
ing the Pastoral Letters and annual statements of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of the United States, 1919- 
1951; also, the resolutions of Episcopal committees and 
communications of the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference during the same 
period. The Preface by Archbishop Keough calls the 
volume “a fitting companion to the volume entitled The 
National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy: 1791- 
1919.” He also says of it, “No force or idea having effect 
upon our society during that period has been neglected.” 

One of the most important documents is the famous 
“Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction,” which at- 
tracted so much attention when it appeared in 1919. Of 
particular interest today is the statement on the “Present 
Crisis,” issued in April, 1933. The bishops scored the 
prevailing economic philosophy, according to which 
“wealth, business, and the power that material prosperity 
gives, are in themselves supreme ends,” and which “has 
denied government its right to guard justice and the com- 
mon good.” Continuing, the bishops said: 

“This extreme of individualism has led to the extreme 
of Communism. We rightly fear its spread in our country 
and see an especial menace in its insidious presentation 
of fundamental truths for its own destructive ends. The 
brotherhood of man is loudly proclaimed ; energetic pro- 
test is made against injustice done the working classes; 
the abuses of the capitalistic system are vigorously con- 
demmned ; it is insisted that man shall not exploit his fellow 
man, nor class dominate class, but that all shall be dedi- 
cated to a life of service. 

“A program of social reform couched in such language 
and with such aims and purposes is unassailable because 
it is distinctively Christian in origin and purport, but in 
the hands of the communists it is merely a snare to allure 
those who are oppressed by the prevailing economic mal- 
adjustment into accepting the iniquitous social and religious 
tenets of Lenin and Stalin.” 


1 Our Bishops Speak. With a Foreword, Notes, and Index by 
the Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber of Catholic University Mii- 
waukee, Wis., The Bruce Publishing Company, 1952. 
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